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FOREWORD 


In  presenting  the  Stobt  of  the  Yeabs  in  Japan  we  are 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  the  Woman’s  Missionary 
Council  has  so  recently  entered  that  field  that  the  record 
of  what  has  been  accomplished  In  the  few  short  years  since 
our  first  missionaries  reached  Japan  would  make  a “tale 
soon  told.”  The  material  In  this  booklet  deals  with  the 
work  for  Japanese  women  projected  by  the  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, a large  part  of  which  work  was  turned  over  by  the 
Board  to  the  Council  when  the  decision  was  made  to  add 
Japan  to  the  list  of  foreign  missionary  fields. 

As  this  booklet  Is  Intended  to  set  forth  only  the  work 
for  Japanese  women,  the  reader  will  miss  the  names  of  many 
outstanding  missionaries  to  Japan  whose  labors  have  been 
directed  to  other  lines  of  work;  nor  has  there  been  any 
effort  to  mention  by  name  every  one  who  had  a part  In 
the  work.  But  no  service  remains  unnoted  by  Him  who 
keepeth  watch  over  even  the  sparrow’s  filght. 

We  feel  It  fitting  In  this  connection  to  mention  the  name 
of  Miss  Maud  Bonnell,  the  author  of  the  following  pages. 
The  preparation  of  this  material  was  doubtless  Miss  Bon- 
nell’s  last  earthly  work.  'The  manuscript  reached  the  pub- 
lication oflace  a few  days  before  she  ceased  her  labors  to 
enter  Into  her  reward.  For  sixteen  years  she  counted  it 
Joy  to  serve  her  Lord  In  Japan,  and,  though  frail  In  body, 
after  a year’s  furlough  she  was  making  enthusiastic  prepa- 
rations to  return  to  that  beloved  country  when  her  Lord 
said:  “It  Is  enough.”  As  this  her  last  effort  for  the  land 
she  loved  goes  out,  we  trust  that  many  will,  through  read- 
ing its  pages,  be  led  to  a deeper  Interest  In  missions  and 
to  a realization  of  the  Importance  of  winning  Japan  for 
Christ.  The  Educational  Seobetabt. 
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Story  of  the  Years  in  Japan 

BY  MAUD  BONNELL 

BIRTH  OF  THE  JAPAN  MISSION  OF  THE  METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH,  SOUTH 

On  May  6,  1885,  on  the  first  day  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Bo£ird  of  Missions,  the  following  resolution  was  of- 
fered by  Bishop  Keener,  adopted  by  the  Board,  and  entered 
upon  the  Minutes: 

"Resolved,  That  we  establish  a mission  In  Japan  and 
that  we  appropriate  therefor  the  sum  of  three  thousand 
dollars.” 

In  September  of  the  same  year  Dr.  J.  W.  Lamhuth,  of 
the  China  Mission,  was  requested  by  the  Board  of  Missions 
to  make  a tour  of  inspection  In  Japan,  and  In  October  he 
made  the  following  report:  “On  July  25,  1886,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Lamhuth  and  Dr.  0.  A.  Dukes  arrived  in  Kobe,  Japan.” 

Thus  runs  the  account  of  the  birth  of  the  Japan  Mission 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South.  It  took  hearts 
made  brave  by  long  years  of  trust  and  obedient  following, 
after  thirty-five  years  of  service  In  China,  to  turn  their 
faces  to  a new  country  where  the  people  and  the  language 
were  wholly  unknown;  but  “Go  ye  Into  all  the  world,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  whole  creation,”  must  have  sound- 
ed In  their  ears  and  nerved  them  to  undertake  what  to 
man  appeared  Impossible.  The  territory  chosen  for  this 
task  was  the  ten  provinces  bordering  on  the  Inland  Sea,  and 
on  the  three  Islands  of  Hondo,  Shikoku,  and  Kyushu,  and 
which.  In  the  census  of  1909,  had  a population  of  approxi- 
mately thirteen  and  one-half  million  people. 

EARLY  DAYS 

Work  for  Japanese  women  In  the  Sunrise  Kingdom  was 
opened  by  Mrs.  J.  W.  Lamhuth,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Lamhuth,  and 
Miss  Nannie  B.  Gaines,  the  latter  reaching  Japan  In  the 
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aatumn  of  1887.  These  were  the  years  of  so-called  "re- 
tarded growth”  In  Japan,  when  the  prejudices  of  the  Japa- 
nese were  very  strong  against  Christianity,  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  diflBculty  that  a footing  for  Christian  work 
could  be  obtained.  Bishop  Lambuth  writes  of  those  early 
days: 

"Upon  the  landing  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Lambuth  and 
Dr.  O.  A.  Dukes  In  Kobe,  Japan,  they  made  their  home  at 
No.  47  in  the  foreign  concession  and  began  their  work 
of  teaching  English  to  a few  Japanese  boys  in  a night 
school.  There  were  no  women  who  seemed  to  be  accessible 
at  that  time,  and  it  was  months  before  any  Japanese  woman 
united  with  the  Church.  A male  cook,  who  was  a Congre- 
gatlonallst,  led  the  morning  prayer  in  the  family  circle  un- 
til the  new  missionaries  had  acquired  the  language.  One 
of  his  petitions  which  he  made  daily  was:  “0  Lord,  have 
mercy  on  these  poor  Methodists  and  enlarge  their  borders, 
for  they  have  no  women  in  their  membership.” 

In  1887  Mrs.  J.  W.  Lambuth  opened  a day  school  for 
women  In  Kobe  and  had  eleven  in  attendance.  They  paid 
fifty  cents  per  month  and  were  taught  the  Bible  daily,  with 
other  branches,  such  as  English,  Japanese  etiquette,  needle- 
work, embroidery,  and  Instrumental  music  to  a few.  In 
addition  to  this,  a weekly  class  for  women  and  children 
was  organized.  Out  of  these  beginnings  grew  in  later 
years  the  Industrial  School  and  the  Lambuth  Memorial 
Bible  Woman’s  Training  School. 

MEDICAL  WORK 

In  the  early  years  of  the  Mission  there  was  some  call  for 
medical  work  for  women  and  children.  In  1890  Dr.  Y.  M. 
Kin  opened  a dispensary  in  Hyogo  and  continued  to  operate 
it  with  good  results  until  1894,  when  she  resigned  to  be 
married,  leaving  Japan  immediately.  In  the  beginning  Dr. 
Kin  went  once  a week  as  a consultant  to  a clinic  held  by 
one  of  the  Church  members,  a Japanese  doctor,  in  a city 
some  hoxirs  toward  the  south  of  Kobe,  and  helped  in  the 
instruction  of  a class  of  old  women,  midwives  of  the  town, 
whom  the  local  authorities  had  been  commanded  to  reform 
into  the  modern  ways  of  medical  work.  In  a letter  from 
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Dr.  Kin  she  says:  “Both  of  these  were  very  helpful  In 
understanding  conditions,  for  we  talked  together  very  free- 
ly about  the  most  formidable  dlflacultles  and  discussed  the 
best  ways  of  remedying  them.  The  people  were  extremely 
friendly,  and  the  clinic  increased  so  much  that  it  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  other  doctors  of  the  town,  who  Invoked 
the  aid  of  some  obscure  treaty  regulation  forbidding  any 
one  to  practice  medicine  In  the  Interior  unless  he  had  a 
Japanese  diploma.  So  to  our  mutual  regret  this  was  sum- 
marily stopped  after  a short  time;  which,  by  the  way.  Is 
a commentary  on  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Japanese 
where  they  are  concerned,  while  they  so  bitterly  complain 
of  the  exclusion  from  America  of  the  hordes  of  Japanese 
laborers.  The  Japanese  doctor  and  his  patients,  with  the 
class  of  old  women,  were  the  only  ones  who  gained  any 
pecuniary  advantage.  The  Mission  had  In  mind  only  the 
wish  to  help  forward  a worthy  enterprise  without  ulterior 
motive.”  Aside  from  the  dispensary.  Dr.  Kin  had  charge 
of  the  Mission  health  and  some  practice  among  others  in 
Kobe.  The  fees  from  the  latter  helped  to 'sustain  the  dis- 
pensary, which  was  in  the  poorer  district  of  Hyogo. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

Following  the  needs  of  the  people  and  providential  lead- 
ings, the  work  for  women  and  children  early  grouped  Itself 
under  the  general  heads  of  educational  and  evangelistic 
work.  The  largest  single  enterprise  for  the  educational 
evangelism  of  women  in  our  Japan  Mission  is  the  Hiro- 
shima Girls’  School. 

Hikoshima  Gibls’  School 

This  school  is  located  at  Hiroshima,  Japan,  and  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South.  Herewith  Is  the  tale  of  its  simple 
beginnings,  related  by  Bishop  Lambuth: 

“In  September,  1886,  Mr.  T.  Sunamoto  came  from  the 
United  States,  having  received  a letter  of  introduction  from 
Dr.  Maclay,  of  the  Northern  Methodist  Mission,  resident  at 
Yokohama.  The  Doctor  explained  Sunamoto’s  purpose  to 
return  to  Hiroshima,  his  native  city,  in  order  to  lay  the 
message  of  the  gospel  before  his  mother,  members  of  his 
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ovn  family,  and  those  who  had  known  him  In  the  earlier 
days  as  a sailor  on  the  Inland  Sea.  His  mother  and 
brother  became  Interested,  and  within  two  weeks  he  urged 
Dr.  J.  W.  Lambuth  to  come  to  his  assistance.  The  latter 
went,  accompanied  by  Dr.  O.  A.  Dukes.  They  remained 
some  time,  preaching  and  teaching,  and  before  they  left 
had  registered  the  names  of  five  persons  as  probationers, 
Mr.  Sunamoto’s  mother  being  one  of  the  five.  In  the 
spring  of  1887  Mr.  Sunamoto  had  gathered  a class  of  twelre 
little  girls  In  an  old  theater  In  the  heart  of  the  city  and 
engaged  as  their  teacher  Miss  Suglya,  the  daughter  of  a 
physician.  Mrs.  Lambuth  came  to  Hiroshima  to  take  up 
work  for  women  and  was  followed  later  by  Mrs.  0.  A. 
Dukes.  Later  it  was  taken  up  by  Mrs.  W.  R.  Lambuth  and 
Miss  Nannie  B,  Gaines.  The  number  of  pupils  was  supple- 
mented at  this  time  by  fifteen  pupils  turned  over  by  a 
Mr,  Klhara,  who  had  a school  for  girls  in  the  city.  Out  of 
these  beginnings  came  the  great  Hiroshima  Girls’  School, 
the  development  and  wonderful  success  of  which,  under 
God,  have  been  due  to  the  sane,  intelligent  leadership  of 
Miss  Nannie  G.  Gaines,  who  has  been  ably  seconded  for 
more  than  a quarter  of  a century  by  Mr.  S.  Nlshimura.” 

The  Yearbook  of  the  Japan  Mission  for  the  year  1916, 
twenty-nine  years  after  the  beginning  of  this  work,  has 
this  record: 

“At  present  the  school  Is  located  In  one  of  the  best  resi- 
dence sections  of  the  city  of  Hiroshima  and  has  grounds 
covering  a city  block,  with  high  school,  primary  school, 
kindergarten  normal  training  school  buildings,  dormi- 
tories, gymnasium,  and  two  science  buildings.^  The  value 
of  property  and  equipment  Is  at  least  $75,000.  Departments 
include:  Kindergarten,  265  pupils;  Primary,  271;  High 
School,  Including  Industrial,  278;  Kindergarten  Teachers’ 
Training  School,  80;  number  of  teachers,  38.” 

’The  heavenly  records  alone  tell  the  true  story  of  the 
long  and  faithful  labors  of  Miss  Gaines  and  her  coworkers. 
Thousands  of  Japanese  women  have  passed  through  the 
Ihalls  of  that  school,  have  heard  God’s  message  of  salvation, 
have  had  high  and  holy  ideals  held  up  to  them;  many 
hare  been  led  to  the  Lord,  many  have  gone  out  to  bless 
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their  homes,  and  many  hare  taken  places  of  leadership 
in  social  and  professional  life,  while  all  remember  with 
gratitude  the  hours  spent  in  that  place  where  consecrated 
women  taught  them  how  to  live  lives  worth  while. 

Many  male  members  of  the  Mission  have  made  large  con- 
tributions of  service  to  the  school  In  the  planning  and 
supervision  of  buildings  and  in  Its  financial  affairs,  as 
well  as  serving  as  teachers  In  the  school.  Missionary  wives, 
too,  have  had  their  share  In  Its  work,  teaching  and  acting 
as  counselors.  Misses  James,  Strider,  Bice,  and  Bryan, 
and  later  Misses  Thomas,  Lanlus,  Ida  and  Katherine  Shan- 
non, Trelschmann,  Siler,  and  Newcombe,  together  with 
others,  have  made  their  contribution  to  the  work;  and  in 
God’s  sight  all  must  be  precious  that  has  been  done  in  his 
name. 

A long  list  of  worthy  Japanese  have  labored  zealously 
In  the  school,  without  whom  the  labor  of  the  missionaries 
would  have  counted  for  little.  Men  like  Mr.  Nishimura 
and  Mr.  Yasunaga  and  others  have  thrown  their  lives  Into 
the  work,  with  evidently  no  other  aim  in  view  than  to 
serve  God.  This  is  the  narrative  of  a work  planted  by 
God  to  bring  a knowledge  of  his  salvation  to  Japanese 
women. 

Kindebgabten  Work 

The  history  of  kindergarten  work  In  our  Mission  began 
twenty-seven  years  ago.  Miss  Gaines  says  In  her  report  of 
that  year  (1891) : "In  April  of  this  year  the  principal  of 
one  of  the  government  schools  came  urging  us  to  open  a 
kindergarten,  saying  the  only  one  In  the  city  was  about  to 
be  closed  for  want  of  funds,  and  if  we  would  open  a kinder- 
garten he  would  try  to  send  us  all  of  the  pupils  (about 
seventy)  from  that  kindergarten.’’ 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Cook,  the  present  principal  of  the 
Kindergarten  Training  Department  of  our  Hiroshima  Girls’ 
School,  says:  “It  was  an  astounding  proposition  and  a 
magnificent  opportunity,  both  from  the  educational  and 
evangelistic  standpoint.  But  there  were  dlflaculties  In  the 
way.  There  was  no  room  In  the  school,  no  teacher,  no 
money.  Prayer  was  the  first  move  toward  deciding  the 
question.  A trained  Japanese  kindergartner  was  found. 
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Miss  Gaines  was  fifty  dollars  ahead  on  her  personal  bank 
account,  and  the  money  went  into  a cheap  little  building  to 
house  the  children.  But  faith  was  still  further  tested. 
Before  the  little  building  was  finished,  a strong  wind  leveled 
it  to  the  ground.  But  faith  kept  strong  by  prayer  did  not 
waver;  another  start  was  made,  the  building  was  com- 
pleted, the  teacher  came,  and  the  day  appointed  for  the  open- 
ing of  the  kindergarten  dawned.  Only  thirteen  of  the  prom- 
ised seventy  children  appeared;  the  rest  had  been  won  over 
by  active  Buddhist  workers  who  opened  a kindergarten  to 
keep  the  children  from  going  to  a Christian  school." 

In  1892  Miss  Gaines  reported:  “The  kindergarten,  after 
a season  of  opposition  and  inconvenience  for  lack  of  room 
and  furniture,  has  gained  a firm  footing."  And  again 
in  1893:  “Homes  of  parents  wide  open  to  us.” 

In  1895  a kindergarten  training  school  was  opened. 
Miss  Gaines  writes  of  these  early  days:  “No  midnight  oil 
has  been  burned  in  these  classes,  but  not  a little  early 
morning  oil  on  winter  mornings.  What  these  young  ladles 
have  gone  through  to  get  the  kindergarten  training  might 
make  a chapter  on  sacrifice,  but  not  one  word  of  complaint 
has  ever  reached  me.” 

In  spite  of  her  other  heavy  duties.  Miss  Gaines  managed 
to  go  on  with  the  training  of  kindergarten  teachers  until 
1902,  when  Mrs.  F.  C.  Macauley,  of  the  “Lady  of  the  Decora- 
tion” fame,  was  sent  out  to  take  charge  of  this  department 
and  did  much  to  organize  and  develop  it. 

In  1907,  after  the  return  of  Mrs.  Macauley  to  the  United 
States,  Miss  Margaret  M.  Cook  took  charge  of  the  work,  a 
position  which  she  has  held  ever  since.  Through  the  joint 
labors  of  these  three  women  and  their  assistants  the  Kin- 
dergarten Training  Department  is  now  thoroughly  organ- 
ized, has  a beautiful  building  of  its  own  on  the  campus  of 
the  Hiroshima  Girls’  School,  with  dormitories  for  women 
in  training.  There  are  thirty  women  in  training,  six  kin- 
dergartens, and  one  day  nursery.  Trained  kindergartners 
are  supplied  not  only  to  our  own  Mission,  but  also  to  other 
missions  laboring  in  Japan.  Not  only  this,  but  women 
trained  in  this  school  have  pioneered  kindergarten  work 
in  China  and  in  Korea. 
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A little  Incident  will  show  how  the  gospel  finds  its  way 
through  the  kindergarten.  It  was  Christmas  time,  and  the 
little  lad  had  heard  the  glad  story  of  Jesus  until  he  knew 
not  only  the  details,  but  the  meaning  as  well.  There  were 
to  be  beautiful  decorations  at  the  kindergarten,  gifts  for 
every  child,  for  every  father,  for  every  mother,  and  for 
the  sick  and  the  poor  as  well,  for  was  it  not  the  birth- 
day of  Jesus,  who  loved  to  do  good  to  every  one?  At  last 
the  great,  glad  day  came,  and  such  a happy  time  it  was 
for  everybody!  And  now  when  all  is  over  and  the  little 
lad  is  once  more  at  home  with  mother,  he  says:  “Mother, 
I want  you  to  keep  Jesus’s  birthday  and  make  the  things 
you  make  for  me  on  my  birthday.  Please  make  the  red 
rice  and  have  the  nice  fish  and  the  other  good  things.”  So 
mother  goes  to  work  to  please  her  little  son,  and  presently, 
when  father  comes  home,  he  says:  “What  is  all  this  birth- 
day business  about?”  The  little  lad,  yet  full  of  all  the 
Christmas  joy,  tells  him  that  they  must  keep  Jesus’s  birth- 
day, for  he  it  was  who  loved  everybody  and  came  down  to 
earth  to  give  his  life  for  us  all,  and,  looking  up,  said: 
“Don’t  you  think  we  ought  to  keep  his  birthday,  father?” 

Lambuth  Memorial  Bible  Woman’s  Training  School 

Without  the  trained  native  worker  no  work  thrives  on 
Oriental  soil.  Our  Japan  Mission,  early  realizing  this  need, 
at  its  annual  meeting  in  1890  passed  a resolution  to  estab- 
lish a Bible  woman’s  training  school  in  Kobe.  This 
school  was  opened  in  1891  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Lambuth  and  placed  in  charge  of  Miss  May  Bice 
(now  Mrs.  W.  A.  Davis).  The  school  was  opened  with  six 
pupils,  who  were  taught  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  in 
such  lessons  as  they  could  receive.  From  1892  to  1897  the 
records  of  the  work  done  in  the  Bible  school  are  not  full. 
In  1899  Mrs.  Lambuth  wrote:  “The  Bible  school,  so  long 
suspended,  is  reopened.”  In  the  same  year  Miss  Ida  M. 
Worth  (St  Louis  Conference)  wrote  as  follows:  ‘The 
Conference  of  1899  brought  new  privileges  to  me.  Having 
been  appointed  to  the  Biblical  Department  of  the  Lam- 
buth Memorial  School,  it  became  my  privilege  to  reopen 
the  department  for  the  training  of  Bible  women.”  Miss 
Worth  had  charge  of  the  department  until  1905,  at  which 
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time  she  wrote:  “The  prospects  for  the  new  year  are  en- 
couraging, but  more  and  more  does  the  school  In  Its  need 
call  out  for  another  woman  missionary,  a full  and  efficient 
faculty,  and  a suitable  endowment.” 

The  training  of  Bible  women  In  Japan  Is  fraught  with 
very  great  difficulties,  one  of  the  greatest  being  that  the 
choicest  women  have  as  yet  not  offered  themselves  for  this 
work.  Women  who  are  lacking  In  mental  and  physical 
make-up,  as  well  as  In  gifts  and  talents,  are  those  who  offer 
for  the  most  part.  They  are  too  weak  In  body  to  stand  the 
mental  and  physical  strain  of  heavy  courses  of  study,  like- 
wise the  heavy  work  demanded  by  the  Churches.  Added 
to  this,  the  loneliness  of  their  lives,  most  of  them  being 
compelled  to  live  In  one  little  room  and  do  their  own  cook- 
ing, having  Insufficient  salaries  (an  average  of  eight  dollars 
a month,  which  must  meet  their  every  need),  the  terrible 
temptations  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  these  days, 
when  the  young  are  throwing  off  the  restraints  of  parents 
and  demanding  that  they  shall  be  allowed  free  social  Inter- 
course, have  too  often  drawn  them  Into  relations  that 
bring  dishonor  and  have  caused  the  name  of  Bible  wom- 
en to  suffer  In  Japan.  But  In  spite  of  all  of  these  really 
great  difficulties,  the  Japan  Mission  has  never  been 
willing  to  give  up,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  steadily 
worked  to  secure  good  Japanese  women,  build  up  the 
school  to  its  highest  efficiency,  and  sought  by  every  means 
to  see  that  every  one  who  needs  a Bible  woman  shall  have 
one.  The  Ideal  has  not  yet  been  fully  met;  but  to-day  the 
school  has  a strong  faculty,  a goodly  number  of  women 
In  training,  forty-two  graduates,  twenty-five  of  whom  are 
In  active  service  and  the  rest,  with  two  exceptions,  wives 
of  preachers  or  Christian  men.  Every  year  the  graduates 
return  to  the  school  for  a season  of  spiritual  and  social 
refreshment.  This  conference  lasts  one  week  and  Is  an 
occasion  looked  forward  to  throughout  the  whole  year. 
The  alumnae  association  of  the  school  maintains  a circu- 
lating library,  is  assisting  in  building  up  a fund  for  the 
sick  of  their  number,  and  keeps  up  Its  subscription  to  the 
school  paper,  published  three  times  a year.  As  these 
faithful  workers  return  to  us  year  aifter  year  and  at  this 
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place  of  quiet  rest  lay  all  their  burdens  down,  we  notice  a 
deepening  of  their  spiritual  lives,  an  added  meekness,  new 
and  holy  desires,  more  love  for  the  lost  and  for  their  fel- 
low workers,  a new  appreciation  of  the  glorious  destiny 
of  the  Christian,  which  strengthens  them  to  go  on  waiting 
for  the  day  when  the  steadfast  shall  hear  the  glad  sound  of 
their  Lord’s  voice:  "Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  serv- 
ant: . . . enter  thou  Into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.” 

An  event  of  great  Importance  to  the  school  was  the  ap- 
pointment by  the  Annual  Conference  of  1915  of  the  Japan 
Methodist  Church  of  one  of  their  choicest  men.  Rev.  H.  0. 
Saljo,  to  the  school,  to  which  he  Is  now  giving  all  of  his 
time.  This  makes  a close  connection  between  the  school 
and  the  native  Church  and  represents  us  before  them  In  a 
way  acceptable  to  them  and  to  us,  a condition  highly  de- 
sirable in  the  land  In  which  we  are  working. 

The  school  has  had  the  earnest  labors  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Lam- 
buth,  to  whom  the  credit  of  establishing  the  school  must 
be  given;  of  Miss  Bice,  Misses  Worth  and  Bonnell  (East 
Oklahoma  Conference),  Miss  Spivey,  Miss  Blunt,  and  Miss 
Nellie  Bennett  (Virginia  (Conference),  and  Is  now  In  the 
enjoyment  of  the  skilled  labors  of  Miss  Ida  L.  Shannon 
and  Miss  Annette  Gist  (Florida  Conference). 

An  account  of  the  work  of  the  Lambuth  Memorial  Bible 
School  would  be  incomplete  without  mention  of  the  conse- 
crated labors  of  the  Japanese  workers  who  have  been  as- 
sociated with  the  work.  A long  list  of  men  and  women 
have  at  different  times  made  their  contribution  to  the  work 
of  the  school.  Prominent  among  these  are  Rev.  H.  Yoshl- 
zakl,  S.T.B.,  of  Northwestern  University;  Dr.  C.  Aoki,  of 
Princeton  University;  Rev.  M.  Akazawa,  a valued  teacher 
and  counselor;  Rev.  H.  O.  Saijo,  of  Drew  Seminary; 
Mrs.  H.  Yoshizakl,  for  many  years  the  strong  dependence 
of  many  an  unskilled  missionary  and  the  ever-ready  right 
hand  of  any  one  and  every  one;  and  our  faithful  teacher 
and  matron,  Mrs.  Mitsuno  Shiba.  All  of  these  and  many 
others  have  shared  in  the  work  and  the  failures  and  the 
victories  of  the  school.  The  Father  knows  how  many  times 
he  has  been  praised  for  every  one  of  these  his  gifts  to 
this  his  own  work. 
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Mbs.  Lambuth’s  Contribui'ion  to  Educational  Work  in 
Japan 

From  the  year  1892  Mrs.  Lambuth  carried  on  four 
schools  In  one  compound — namely,  the  Industrial  School, 
the  Bible  School,  Kobe  Institute,  and  Palmore  Institute. 
The  first  was  a school  for  Japanese  women  where 
embroidery,  sewing,  Japanese  etiquette,  the  Bible,  and 
music  were  taught.  The  third  school  mentioned  was 
Kobe  Institute  for  children  of  European  and  Asiatic 
parentage,  a class  greatly  despised  in  Japan.  With  her 
heart  enlarged  to  love  all,  like  her  Lord,  she  could  not 
see  this  class  unprovided  for.  It  was  a day  school  and 
was  carried  on  from  nine  o’clock  In  the  morning  until 
four  In  the  afternoon  and  was  conducted  after  the  manner 
of  the  public  schools  In  the  United  States,  with  the  same 
branches  taught.  Miss  Worth,  so  long  associated  with 
Mrs.  Lambuth,  writes:  “This  work  was  conceived  in  love 
and  sympathy  for  this  despised  class  of  children;  It  be- 
came a large  and  self-supporting  work,  and  a goodly  num- 
ber of  these  children  have  grown  up  to  fill  with  ability 
responsible  positions  here  and  In  other  lands.” 

In  1899  the  Industrial  School  was  closed,  and  In  1905 
Kobe  Institute  was  also  closed,  for  want  of  teachers. 
Palmore  Institute,  a night  school  for  which  Mrs.  Lam- 
buth and  her  assistants  had  endured  great  sacrifices,  still 
remained  on  the  premises  of  the  Bible  School,  to  which 
they  had  removed  In  the  year  1899,  premises  which  had 
been  secured  through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Lambuth 
and  some  of  the  men  of  our  Mission.  In  1907,  however, 
Palmore  Institute  was  provided  with  splendid  new  quar- 
ters, which  made  it  possible  for  the  Bible  School  to  oc- 
cupy the  entire  plant.  During  this  summer  (1917)  the 
Bible  School  has,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Ox- 
ford, Principal  of  Palmore  Institute,  seconded  by  the 
Mission,  been  able  to  make  very  substantial  repairs,  thus 
making  a home  for  Lambuth  Memorial  Kindergarten, 
as  well  as  for  the  Bible  School,  and  also  preparing  the 
plant  to  serve  Its  purpose  as  an  evangelistic  center  so 
soon  as  the  Bible  School  shall  have  Its  new  and  permanent 
home. 
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EVANGELISTIC  WORK 


Direct  evangelistic  work  for  women  and  children  in 
Japan  has  consisted  of  special  evangelistic  services,  Bible 
classes,  mothers’  meetings,  cooking  classes,  English  and 
industrial  classes,  Sunday  schools,  and  kindergartens. 

In  1891  Miss  Kate  Harlan,  working  in  Yamaguchl, 
Japan,  wrote:  “We  proposed  to  teach  the  women  any- 
thing they  wished  to  learn — crocheting,  knitting,  foreign 
cooking,  English— anything  to  induce  them  to  come,  that 
we  might  have  an  opportunity  to  teach  them  the  one  thing 
of  Importance,  the  one  thing  they  need  to  learn,  but,  alas! 
the  one  thing  of  which  they  do  not  feel  their  need,  the 
Word  of  God,  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord. 
They  were  hard  to  reach,  slow  to  come,  few  in  number, 
and  very  irregular.  Frequently,  as  soon  as  one  began  to 
take  any  Interest,  the  head  of  the  house  would  assert  his 
authority,  and  she  was  not  allowed  to  come  any  more." 

Dr.  Wainright  also  writes  of  these  early  days:  “When 
we  came  to  Japan,  in  the  spring  of  1888,  the  work  was 
just  getting  under  way.  We  started  to  Oita  as  soon  as  we 
could  get  a passport.  At  Oita  I accepted  a position  as 
teacher  in  the  Government  High  School,  while  Mrs.  Wain- 
right  taught  both  English  and  singing  in  the  Government 
Normal  at  that  place.  In  our  home  Mrs.  Wainright  had 
classes  with  women  and  girls  and  taught  them  cooking, 
crocheting,  English,  and  music.  I recall  the  excitement 
when  Mrs.  Walnrlght’s  piano  came.  It  was  the  heaviest 
single  shipment  ever  made  on  the  boats  that  ran  from 
Kobe  to  our  Island  coast.  The  small  steamer  found 
great  difficulty  in  loading  the  piano  and  getting  it  off  at 
Oita.  When  it  was  hauled  through  the  streets,  the  peo- 
ple said  it  contained  a foreign  samisen  (banjo).  When 
it  was  opened  and  Mrs.  Wainright  ran  her  fingers  over 
the  keys,  the  people  said  the  music  was  heavenly.  This 
Instrument  became  a great  asset  in  our  work,  though  it 
was  rather  trying  on  Mrs.  Wainright,  for  she  had  to  play 
for  guests  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  Yet  it  enabled  her  to 
establish  a point  of  friendly  contact  with  them.  When 
persecutions  arose  in  Oita  and  our  lives  were  threatened, 
I left  It  to  Mrs.  Wainright  whether  I should  go  away 
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for  her  sake  and  protection.  Without  a moment's  hesita- 
tion she  declared  that  I must  stay  and  that  she  would  remain 
with  me.  Though  our  front  door  was  smashed  In  during 
a night  attack  on  our  dwelling,  no  harm  came  to  us.  The 
opposition  rather  led  to  a deepening  of  faith  and  an  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Those  were  happy  days 
spent  at  Oita  when  we  were  serving  our  missionary  ap- 
prenticeship." 

Gradually  other  families  were  added  to  the  Mission, 
and  each  one  sought  to  reach  the  women,  as  Miss  Harlan 
says,  by  teaching  them  anything  they  wished  to  learn.  In 
the  case  of  women  missionaries  with  children,  this  was 
often  done  at  great  personal  sacrifice,  as  they  were  not 
only  housekeepers,  but  school-teachers  to  their  children 
as  well. 

Of  those  who  have  joyfully  carried  on  one  or  all  of 
these  forms  of  work  are  Mesdames  J.  W.  and  W.  R.  Lam- 
buth,  Mrs.  Dukes,  Mrs.  Moseley,  Mrs.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Tague, 
Mrs.  Meyers,  Mrs.  Hager,  Mrs.  Davis,  Mrs.  Waters,  Mrs.  Tur- 
ner, Mrs.  Demaree,  Mrs.  Callahan,  Mrs.  Frank,  Mrs.  Court, 
Mrs.  Oxford,  Mrs.  Stewart,  Misses  Worth  and  Williams, 
In  the  evangelistic  center  established  by  them  In  Oita, 
and  by  all  the  women  who  have  been  connected  with  our 
schools  since  their  establishment. 

Visiting  in  the  Homes 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  and  most  needed  form  of 
evangelistic  work  Is  visiting  In  the  homes.  Here  Is  where 
one  can  get  closest  to  a Japanese  woman  and  where  she 
feels  most  at  ease,  for  she  runs  no  risk  of  neglecting  her 
home,  which  would  bring  the  displeasure  of  her  family 
down  upon  her.  Not  only  this,  but  Japanese  women  will  not 
usually  reveal  themselves  In  the  presence  of  a third  party. 
This  condition  calls  for  women  workers  who  can  carry  the 
gospel  to  the  women  who  verily  by  the  millions  are  sit- 
ting In  darkness,  not  knowing  that  He  has  come  to  bid 
all  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden  to  come  unto  Him  In 
whom  they  shall  find  rest  Indeed. 

The  Sunday  Schools 

From  the  beginning  of  gospel  work  until  the  present 
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time  the  Sunday  school  has  been  an  open  door  In  Japan. 
In  almost  every  effort  to  open  a new  work  a Sunday 
school  is  the  first  thing  attempted.  It  is  generally  opened 
in  some  private  home,  where  a small  rental  is  paid,  some- 
times for  only  two  hours  a week;  or  if  there  is  a welcome 
given  for  such  work,  and  there  is  money  to  pay  the  rent, 
the  whole  house  Is  rented  and  gospel  services  begun  at 
once.  It  depends  on  the  time  for  which  you  rent  the 
house  as  to  the  rent  you  are  expected  to  pay.  Sometimes 
you  can  secure  the  use  of  a house  for  two  hours  a week 
for  fifteen  or  twenty  cents  a week;  if  you  rent  the  whole 
house,  you  pay  from  two  to  five  dollars  a month  for  the 
privilege.  These  Sunday  schools  are  held  In  churches. 
In  chapels,  in  private  homes,  in  rooms  big  and  In  rooms 
little,  dirty  and  clean,  upstairs  and  downstairs,  on  Sun- 
day, Monday,  Tuesday,  or  any  other  day  that  fits  in 
with  local  conditions.  The  children  come  from  all  sorts 
of  homes.  They  flock  Into  the  little  entry  way,  drop  their 
wooden  clogs,  and,  folding  their  legs  under  them  jack- 
knife fashion,  wait  for  the  opening  song.  They  willingly 
crowd  together  and  pack  In  like  sardines  In  a box. 

To-day  excellent  Sunday  school  literature  Is  available 
for  all;  added  to  this  are  beautiful  cards  and  all  necessary 
helps  to  make  the  work  effective.  The  visit  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hamlll  to  Japan  in  1908  was  the  beginning  of  a new 
era  to  the  Sunday  schools  of  that  land.  Since  that  time 
much  more  Interest  has  been  taken  In  the  training  of 
teachers,  and  now  it  is  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  to 
find  Sunday  school  teachers  using  International  Sunday 
School  Lessons. 

However,  some  of  the  trials  endured  by  the  early  mis- 
sionaries are  not  altogether  absent  to-day,  especially  In 
the  villages  not  yet  opened  to  Christian  work.  Some  of 
the  misunderstandings  and  dlflacultles  yet  to  be  overcome 
are  well  shown  in  Mrs.  Wainrlght’s  account  of  one  of  her 
Sunday  schools  of  the  early  days:  “I  had  told  the  chil- 
dren the  Christmas  story  in  preparation  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  event  on  the  following  Sunday.  On  that  morn- 
ing I was  surprised  to  see  only  two  or  three  of  the  oldest 
boys  present.  On  Inquiry  they  said  that  some  one  had 
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told  them  that  this  Christmas  exercise  was  just  a scheme 
of  the  foreigner,  and  when  she  got  them  all  together  she 
would  put  them  on  a great  boat  and  carry  them  off  to  a 
foreign  country.” 

Dr.  J.  C.  C.  Newton  tells  of  Sunday  school  work  In  the 
early  days  In  the  neighborhood  of  Kwansel  Gakuln,  our 
boys’  school  at  Kobe:  “Mrs.  W.  R.  Lambuth  was  the  first 
to  start  a school  In  this  neighborhood.  It  was  for  the 
outcast  and  despised  ‘etas,’  whose  village  was  near  the 
school.  But  It  was  very  difficult  work.  The  Japanese 
student  who  had  been  going  with  her,  when  he  found 
that  they  were  the  outcast  ‘etas,’  refused  to  go  with  her 
any  more,  fearing  that  he  himself  would  become  socially 
disgraced.  Later  Mrs.  Newton  opened  a Sunday  school 
near  the  Kwansel  Gakuln.  The  chief  opposition  to  Mrs. 
Newton’s  work  came  from  the  Buddhist  priests.  They 
strictly  forbade  the  villagers  to  rent  their  houses,  even 
for  two  hours  a week  on  Sunday  mornings,  so  she  had 
to  hold  her  Sunday  school  out  of  doors  for  several  months. 
A Buddhist  monument  with  a fiat  top  stood  In  an  open 
place  near  the  village  road,  and  this  was  used  by  Mrs. 
Newton’s  assistant  and  Interpreter  as  his  platform  for 
opening  and  conducting  the  exercises  of  their  little  school. 
The  Sunday  school  did  find  at  last  a home  for  Itself.  It 
was  the  dirty,  old  thatched  house  that  belonged  to  a 
very  aged  and  decrepit  woman  who  had  been  left  In  her 
loneliness  and  who  was  In  such  dire  need  that  she  defied 
the  Buddhist  priest  and  rented  the  cabin  for  Sunday 
school  uses  every  Sunday.  And  now  appeared  the  second 
difficulty.  The  priests  no  longer  persecuted  nor  made  them 
afraid,  but  another  unendurable  pest  was  there:  the  place 
was  alive  with  vermin!  Nor  did  the  putting  of  new  mats 
on  the  floor  of  rough  boards  remove  the  nauseating  plague. 
The  children  brought  It  with  them.  But  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  the  work  In  this  village  Is  the  splendid  Harada 
Mura  Kindergarten,  established  by  Mrs.  Walnrlght  and 
Mrs.  Matsumoto  and  perpetuated  In  later  years  by  Miss 
Garner  and  others.” 

Both  missionary  wives  and  single  women  have  always 
taken  a deep  Interest  In  this  Sunday  school  work,  and 
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to-day  numbers  of  them  have  from  one  to  four  such  chll- 
dren’s  meetings  under  their  charge. 

The  Hiroshima  Girls’  School  has  eleven  Sunday  schools, 
and  the  Lambuth  Memorial  Bible  School  conducts  seven 
such  schools  and  helps  In  five  others.  Our  Bible  women 
have  been  particularly  successful  In  this  work  and  have 
received  much  well-merited  praise  from  our  missionaries 
and  native  pastors  for  their  work  among  the  children. 

One  Instance  may  serve  to  show  the  hold  that  the  work 
gets  on  the  lives  of  the  children.  Just  across  the  street 
from  the  Bible  School  In  Kobe  lives  a gardener.  His  lit- 
tle daughter  was  a diligent  attendant  at  the  Sunday  school 
every  Sunday  afternoon  In  the  schoolrooms.  She  had 
learned  “Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  It  holy.” 
One  Sunday  morning  her  mother  said  to  her:  “Chlyo  San, 
we  are  going  to  the  boat  race  to-day,  so  come  and  get 
ready.”  But  the  child  replied:  “I  do  not  want  to  go  to- 
day." Her  mother,  thinking  It  was  because  she  did  not 
want  to  miss  Sunday  school,  said:  “I  will  get  your  teacher 
to  excuse  you.”  But  the  child  said  It  was  not  that.  Pass- 
ing the  closet  where  the  family  bedding  had  been  put  away 
for  the  day,  the  mother  found  It  all  out  on  the  floor  and 
heard  her  daughter’s  voice  Inside,  saying:  “Father,  I do  not 
want  to  break  your  holy  day;  but  you  see  my  mother  has 
told  me  I must  go,  though  I do  not  want  to,  and  I hope 
you  will  forgive  me.”  The  mother  was  greatly  Impressed 
and  came  over  to  the  Bible  School  the  next  morning  and 
related  this  to  the  teachers.  This  child  Is  still  an  attend- 
ant at  our  Sunday  school.  The  simplicity  of  faith  of 
these  little  Japanese  children  Is  a great  encouragement 
not  to  grow  weary  In  well-doing.  To-day  a number  of 
Christians  trace  their  conversion  to  the  Sunday  school 
which  they  attended  In  their  childhood  days. 

IClNDEEGABTENS  AS  EVANGEXISTIC  CENTEES 

Besides  the  kindergartens  In  Hiroshima  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  six  others  In  charge  of  our  women  at 
various  other  points.  Three  of  these  are  In  Kobe;  two 
are  In  charge  of  Misses  Williams  and  Worth,  of  the  Mis- 
sionary Council,  workers  In  Oita  and  Beppu,  and  the 
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other  Is  In  Yoshlda,  on  the  Island  of  Shikoku.  This  Is  a 
rery  Important  arm  of  our  work  and  needs  strengthening, 
as  It  reaches  the  homes  of  the  well-to-do,  the  professional 
and  business  classes,  not  easy  of  access  otherwise.  When 
they  send  their  children  to  your  kindergarten,  they  cannot 
refuse  you  entrance  to  their  homes. 

Oita  Is  as  yet  our  only  woman’s  evangelistic  station. 
Miss  Ida  M.  Worth  (St.  Louis  Conference)  went  there  In 
1896.  She  began  teaching  English  and  Bible  to  the  young 
people  and  with  her  helper  visited  in  the  homes.  Soon 
she  opened  a kindergarten,  which  has  grown  steadily  In 
efficiency  and  favor.  Visits  were  paid  to  the  outlying 
stations,  where  cooking  classes  and  other  women’s  and 
children’s  meetings  were  held  In  the  chapels  or  In  rented 
rooms. 

Miss  Annie  Belle  Williams  (South  Carolina  Conference) 
went  to  the  station  In  1910,  and  with  her  personal  helper 
the  force  was  doubled.  Soon  a kindergarten  was  opened 
In  Beppu,  and  other  Sunday  schools  and  children’s  meet- 
ings were  conducted  weekly.  Eight  stations  were  regu- 
larly visited.  Groups  of  young  women  working  In  the 
telephone  exchange  and  In  a yarn  factory,  where  fifteen 
hundred  are  employed,  have  been  reached. 

For  many  years  a splendid  lot  has  awaited  buildings 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  work.  Plans  have  been  made 
for  a model  kindergarten  and  community  center,  a native 
workers’  home,  and  a missionary  residence.  The  last  of 
these  is  now  being  constructed,  and  the  others  are  urgently 
needed. 

Teaching  English 

Another  phase  of  work  In  which  our  women  have  had 
a large  share  should  not  be  overlooked.  This  Is  the  teach- 
ing of  English  to  young  men  and  boys.  Of  our  English 
night  school  at  Kobe,  called  Palmore  Institute,  In  honor 
of  Dr.  W.  B.  Palmore,  Miss  Worth  writes  as  follows; 
“When  the  Japan  Mission  was  opened,  one  of  the  first 
means  of  reaching  the  young  people  was  the  English 
night  school,  which  Is  now  known  as  Palmore  Institute. 
When  Mrs.  J.  W.  Lambuth  returned  from  furlough  In 
1895,  she  found  the  school  tottering,  ready  to  fall;  so  she 
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said  to  the  Mission:  ‘Intrust  Falmore  Institute  to  me.' 
In  September,  1896,  the  school  was  reopened  by  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Lambuth,  assisted  by  Miss  Ida  M.  Worth." 

In  1904  Rev.  C.  B.  Moseley  wrote:  "The  work  of  the 
single  ladies  in  Palmore  Institute — it  would  be  difficult  to 
overestimate  it.  The  work  could  not  be  done  without 
them.” 

Not  only  in  Kobe,  but  throughout  the  bounds  of  the  Mis- 
sion, our  women  have  supplemented  the  efforts  of  the  men. 
Japanese  men  have  a very  deep  respect  for  well-bred,  well- 
educated  missionary  women,  and  mature,  sensible  women 
have  a great  field  for  usefulness  among  them.  A great 
contribution  was  made  to  the  work  of  Kwansel  Gakuln, 
our  boys’  school  at  Kobe,  by  Miss  M.  Virginia  Garner, 
who  was  a teacher  of  English  literature  in  that  school  for 
five  years,  from  1904  to  1909.  This  faithful  woman  not 
only  taught  literature  with  great  skill,  but  she  carried  a 
heavy  load  on  her  heart  for  the  salvation  of  these  men 
and  boys  throughout  the  whole  time  of  her  service,  and 
many  long  hours  were  spent  in  seeking  to  help  students 
through  their  spiritual  difficulties.  And,  knowing  her  wil- 
lingness to  help  them,  there  were  few  evenings  that  her 
advice  was  not  sought.  She,  with  her  good  Japanese 
helper,  showed  many  a young  man  the  pathway  to  peace. 

WOMAN’S  MISSIONARY  COUNCIL  ENTERS  JAPAN 

Ever  since  Mrs.  J.  W.  Lambuth  sounded  her  call  for 
single  women  workers  in  1890  the  Japan  Mission  con- 
tinued to  entreat  the  General  Board  to  send  out  single 
women  to  supply  the  need  for  evangelistic  workers.  After 
long  years  of  waiting,  however,  the  year  1914  found  only 
two  women  engaged  exclusively  in  evangelistic  work.  At 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Mission  that  year  at  Arima, 
Japan,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  ask  the  Woman’s 
Missionary  Council  to  enter  Japan,  to  undertake  evan- 
gelistic work  for  women,  and  to  asstime  the  control  and 
support  of  the  Lambuth  Memorial  Bible  Woman’s  Train- 
ing School,  the  center  of  active  evangelistic  work. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Missionary  Coun- 
cil held  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  the  following  year  the  Coun- 
cil decided  to  enter  Japan.  It  assumed  responsibility  for 
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the  Lambuth  Memorial  Bible  Woman’s  Training  School 
and  Its  associate  work  In  Kobe,  the  woman’s  evangelistic 
centers,  and  the  kindergartens,  except  those  In  connection 
with  the  Hiroshima  Girls’  School.  Few  can  realize  the  Joy 
that  this  great  piece  of  news  brought  to  waiting  hearts 
In  Japan.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  fulfillment  of  long- 
cherished  hopes  and  the  answer  to  many  oft-repeated 
prayers.  With  characteristic  energy  and  promptness  the 
C!ouncll  sent  out  that  very  year  two  splendid  women. 
Misses  Charlie  Holland  (Texas  Conference)  and  Annette 
Gist  (Florida  Conference),  and  sent  them  at  once  to  the 
Language  School,  In  Tokyo,  that  they  might  become  thor- 
oughly equipped  for  their  work.  ’These  two  young  women 
were  followed  In  1917  by  two  others,  Miss  Katherine 
Hatcher  (South  Georgia  Conference)  and  Miss  Mabel 
Whitehead  (North  Alabama  Conference). 

In  August,  1916,  the  honored  President  of  the  Woman’s 
Missionary  Council,  together  with  the  Administrative  Sec- 
retary of  the  Foreign  Department,  visited  the  Oriental 
fields,  giving  several  months  to  a study  of  conditions 
there.  The  result  of  their  visit  to  Japan  was  the  promise 
of  a permanent  plant  for  the  Bible  Woman’s  Training 
school,  new  evangelistic  centers  to  be  opened  up,  and 
missionaries  to  be  sent  out  to  thoroughly  equip  the  South- 
ern Methodist  borders  with  women  to  carry  out  our  Lord’s 
specific  command  to  bring  his  gospel  within  hearing  reach 
of  all  people. 

THE  UNFINISHED  TASK 

O the  untouched  villages  In  Japan!  There  they  lie  In 
heathen  darkness,  hundreds  of  them,  not  knowing  the  un- 
speakable grace  of  God  In  Jesus  Christ;  and  the  factories, 
with  their  half  million  women  employees,  only  barely 
touched  by  him  who  came  with  life  abundant  for  all;  and 
those  awful  abodes  of  sin,  the  licensed  quarters  of  Japan, 
where  the  devil  holds  undisputed  sway,  while  the  Church 
of  the  living  God  seems  powerless  to  break  down  those 
mighty  walls  of  Jericho  and  set  free  many  women  who 
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are  not  there  of  their  own  choice,  but  have  been  sold 
into  that  life  to  pay  family  debts;  and  then  that  other 
great  number,  the  women  with  homes  where  no  want  is 
known  except  that  awful  want,  peace — peace,  which  their 
poor  hungry  hearts  so  ardently  long  for,  although  they 
dwell  behind  lofty  gates  and  are  surrounded  by  every 
comfort  that  wealth  can  give.  These  are  the  doors  that 
await  the  entrance  of  those  young  women  of  our  Church 
who  are  looking  for  a life  work  that  will  satisfy  the 
heart  and  will  stand  the  test  of  that  great  day  when  we 
shall  stand  to  be  judged  at  the  judgment  seat  of  Jesus 
Christ.  May  many  such,  counting  not  their  lives  dear  to 
themselves,  throw  themselves  into  this  glorious  work  of 
“binding  up  the  broken-hearted,  proclaiming  liberty  to  the 
captive,  and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are 
bound,  to  give  unto  them  that  mourn  beauty  for  ashes, 
the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for  the 
spirit  of  heaviness”! 
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